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ROY'S NEW GAME 


It was at recess that Roy first told 
Allan of his new game. “You ought to see 
what I got yesterday,” he told Allan. “It’s 
sure a lot of fun. Come around to my house 
after school and I’ll show you how to play 
al 

So right after school Allan headed for 
Roy’s house. Roy’s mother was out when 
they got there, so Roy said, “Slide your 
books onto the kitchen table, and we’ll go 
straight to my room. You're really going 
to like the game, I know.” 

By this time, as you might expect, Allan 
was consumed with curiosity. He was a bit 
disappointed, therefore, to see Roy pull 
out a pack of cards from the bureau drawer. 
“This game is real fun,” Roy was saying. 
“I saw it in a store downtown, and I knew 
you’d love it. You see, you take the cards 
like this and shuffle them, then you deal 
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Out sO many to each player like this, and 
put the rest Hey, Allan, aren’t you 
watching?” 

Allan was not watching. He was looking 
out the window. “Don’t you like my game?” 
said Roy. 

“To tell the truth,” said Allan, “it was 
very nice of you to invite me over, but 
I don’t care to play card games like that.” 

Roy was upset. “What's wrong with 
card games?” he said. “Even the denom- 
ination makes card games. And the JUNIOR 
GUIDE advertises them, so they must be all 
right.” 

“I was talking it over with Dad a few 
weeks ago,” said Allan. “He said there are 
three kinds of card games. There is the kind 
that people gamble with, like bridge and 
whist and poker and canasta, and he said 
Christians have condemned gambling games 
like them for hundreds of years.” 

“Well, sure,” sniffed Roy. “But we 
weren't going to gamble.” 

“I know,” said Allan. “But that’s only 
one kind of cards Dad talked about. An- 
other kind is the card games that are like 
flash cards.” 

“Flash cards?” said Roy. “What are 
they?” 

“My sis explained them,” said Allan. 
“She’s in college and she’s taking French. 
She’s got herself a lot of little cards. On one 
side she puts a French word, then on the 
other side she puts the English word. Every 
so often she goes through her cards, look- 
ing at the words on one side and trying to 
remember what the correct word is on the 
other. She says it’s a wonderful way to 
learn.” 

“We could use something like that to 
learn the capitals of the States,” said Roy. 
“But what’s it got to do with card games?” 

“Just this,” said Allan. “Games like Mon- 
arch and Authors and Bible Truth are like 
those flash cards. No one plays them to 
gamble. You play them to learn.” 

“That sounds like a pretty good distinc- 
tion,” said Roy. “But what’s the third kind?” 

Allan gave an excellent answer to Roy’s 
question, but there’s not enough room to 
tell you this week what it was. Read about 
it here next week! 





Your friend, 
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THE “MYSTIC MYTHS” 


By ENID SPARKS 


on came home from school as gloomy 
as a three-day rain, but when Mother 
tried to find out what the trouble was, she 
would only say, “Oh, nothing much!” 

She wearily placed her schoolbooks on 
the dining table as if she didn’t have a 
friend on earth. 

“But there is something wrong,” insisted 
Mother. “Come and tell me about it and 
you'll feel better.” Mother moved over on 
the davenport and Hazel sat down beside 
her. 


“Jill never invited me to her party. I 
hate to be snubbed all the time. I guess she 
thought I wouldn’t have a new dress to 
wear,” blurted Hazel, tossing the hair from 
her face and wiping away a tear from her 
cheek. 

“Oh, just clothes trouble,” Mother smiled, 
looking kindly at the dejected expression 
on Hazel’s face. “How many heartaches 
such little things can cause.” 

“Not a very little thing if you ask me,” 
sighed Hazei. To page 17 
























































When Grandmother Brown returned from town she found her apples stacked by the cellar door with 
a note on top saying, ‘“‘Mystic Myths.” “Well,” she said in amazement, “I wonder who they are!” 
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CAROL'S BIRTHDAY WISH 


By HELEN L. RENSHAW 


HEN the sun peeped through the or- 

gandy curtains and made a yellow path 
across her bed, Carol rolled over and buried 
her face in her pillow. Then suddenly she 
remembered. This was no day to waste ly- 
ing in bed. It was her birthday. She was 
twelve years old! 

Sliding out of bed, she ran to the window, 
leaned out a little and called, “Hi! Mr. 
Milkman! Please leave plenty of milk to- 
day. It’s my birthday.” 

The milkman stood back, hands on hips, 
looking up. “Happy birthday, Miss Carol,” 
he said warmly. “Now I know why your 
mother set out so many bottles.” 

Carol laughed happily. “It’s for the hot 
chocolate. There’s going to be a party—a 
party: ” She whirled from the window 
and did a small dance round the room, 
while she thought about the friends that 
were coming and the gifts . . . and the wish. 

The wish was the most important of all. 
It was the same for everyone in the family 
on a birthday. It was a rule that had begun 
so far back Carol couldn’t remember it ever 
being otherwise. Even Bobbie who was 
eight and Ellie who was only five got to 
make a wish on their special day. 

Carol listened. She could hear her 
brother and sister now outside her door, 
giggling and whispering. Tiptoeing to the 
door, she pulled it open and they tumbled 
in. 

“Happy birthday!” they chorused and 
scampered around the room like two ener- 


getic puppies. 





When they were exhausted, Ellie nudged 
Bobbie, and he burst out with the impor- 
tant question. “What you gonna wish, 
Carol? What?” 

Carol smiled mysteriously. 
she said. 

Their faces fell. “That’s not fair!” 

“Please tell us. Please!” Ellie coaxed. 

Carol sat down at her dressing table and 
ran a comb through her short yellow hair. 
The truth was she really didn’t know what 
she was going to wish. Not yet. And it 
wasn’t that she hadn’t thought about it 
plenty either. Why even yesterday in school 
she'd been thinking about it, and once her 
teacher had had to repeat a question because 
Carol was thinking so hard about her birth- 
day wish. Then when she'd walked home 
with Margy, her best friend, ideas had kept 
racing through her head. 

Finally she'd said, “What shall I wish this 
time, Margy?” Margy knew all about the 
wish, and sometimes she'd helped Carol 
make the important decision. Right now 
Carol expected that Margy would say, 
“Wish for a new red sweater or a pair of 
Sabbath shoes.” But for once Margy hadn't 
even tried to help her friend. 

“I know what I’d wish,” 
soberly. 
home.” 

The answer had surprised Carol. She 
knew Margy’s father was in the hospital. 
But he'd been there for so long with a 
broken hip that Carol had almost forgotten. 
“Is—is he sicker?” she had asked quickly. 


“Tt’s a secret,” 


she had said 
“I'd wish for my father to come 
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Margy shook her head. “Pretty quick now 
the doctor says he can try to walk, but 
She kicked a stone with the toe of her 
shoe. “But maybe—maybe he can’t.” 

Carol had drawn a sharp breath when 
she heard that. She hadn’t known what to 
say. So she had just touched Margy’s arm, 
but she did so wish she could really help. 

“Well—well?” The children broke in on 
Carol’s thoughts, and she laughed lightly. 
“Mother's calling breakfast. Scoot along and 
tell her I'll be right down.” 

At the breakfast table Mother kissed 
Carol, and Father smiled fondly. She could 
see they were both wondering about the 
wish too, but they wouldn't say anything 
until she did. 

“I won't wish for the moon,” 
with a wide grin, 





she said 
“like I did once when I 


was little.” 
“But it’s yours,” Ellie cried. “Father gave 
it to you.” Everyone laughed. He had given 


it to her, and there had been a small cere- 
mony as the moon came up, round and 
golden, above the big oak tree. The young- 


Carol enjoyed making her cake, especially putting 








sters had heard the story so often it was 
almost as if they'd been there. 

“But I couldn’t touch it, or take it to bed 
with me,” Carol mused. “It was really pretty 
silly.” 

“Ask for a dolly,” Ellie urged. “A lovely 
doll with yellow curls.” 

“A wagon would be better,” Bobbie said. 

Carol smiled at them. “And who do you 
suppose would comb the doll’s hair or ride 
in the wagon?” 

“Me!” they squealed together, and every- 
one laughed again. 

“I could wish for a pink party dress with 
a full skirt and embroidery around a heart- 
shaped neck,” Carol thought. “Mother 
would make it. I know she would.” But she 
remembered the very nice green party dress 
already hanging in the closet. She didn’t 
really need another one, and Mother was so 
very busy. 

Carol frowned, and Father said, “You 
have all the long day to think, my dear. 
Don’t rush the wish. Maybe after the party 
will be soon enough.” To page 18 


on the frosting! But what should she wish for? 
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Blessing Biscuits 


and 


JOHN G. PATON 
MISSIONARY TO CANNIBALS 
CHAPTER 16 


Catching Spears 


ADAPTED FROM JAMES PATON 


FoR several months we had very little 
food on the island, and my orphans 
suffered badly. Once they came to me, say- 
ing, “Missi, we are so hungry.” 

I replied, “So am I, dear children, and we 
have no more white men’s food till our 
mission ship, the Dayspring, comes.” 

They continued, “Missi, you have two 
beautiful fig trees. Will you let us take a 
feast of the young and tender leaves? We 
will not injure the branches or the fruit.” 

I answered, “Gladly, my children, take 
your fill!” 

In a twinkling each child was perched 
on a branch; and they feasted there happy 
as squirrels. Every night we prayed for the 
vessel, and in the morning our orphan 
boys rushed to the coral rocks and eagerly 
scanned the sea for an answer. Day after 
day they returned with sad faces, saying, 
“Missi, Tavaka jimra {"“No vessel yet’}!” 

But at gray dawn of a certain day we were 
awakened by the boys shouting from the 
shore and running for the mission house 
with the cry “Tavaka oa! Tavaka oa {“The 
vessel, hurrah” ]!” 
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We arose at once, and the boy exclaimed, 
“Missi, she is not our own vessel, but we 
think she carries her flag. She has three 
masts, and our Dayspring only two!” 

I looked through my glass, and saw that 
they were loading goods into little boats; 
and the children, when I told them that 
boxes and bags and barrels were being sent 
on shore, shouted and danced with delight. 
As the first boatload was discharged, the 
orphans surrounded me, saying, “Missi, here 
is a barrel that rattles like biscuits. Will 
you let us take it to the mission house?” 

I told them to do so if they could; and in 
a moment it was turned into the path, and 
the boys had it flying before them, some 
tumbling and hurting their knees, but up 
and at it again, and never pausing till it 
rolled up at the door of our storehouse. On 
returning I found them all around it, and 
they said, “Missi, have you forgotten what 
you promised us?” 

I said, “What did I promise you?” 

They looked very disappointed and whis- 
pered to one another, “Missi has forgotten.” 

“Forgotten what?” I inquired. 
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“Missi,” they answered, “you promised 
that when the vessel came you would give 
each of us a biscuit.” 

“Oh,” I replied, “I did not forget; I only 
wanted to see if you remembered it!” 

They laughed, saying, “No fear of that, 
Missi! Will you please open the cask? We 
are dying for biscuits.” 

At once I got hammer and tools, knocked 
off the hoops, took out the end, and then 
gave the girls and boys a biscuit each. To 
my surprise, they all stood around, biscuit 
in hand, but not one beginning to eat. 

“What,” I exclaimed, “you are dying for 
biscuits! Why don’t you eat? Are you ex- 
pecting me to give you a second one?” 

One of the eldest said, “We will first 
thank God for sending us food, and ask 
Him to bless it to us all.” 

And this was done in their own simple 
and beautiful childlike way; and then they 
did eat, and enjoyed their food as a gift 
from the heavenly Father's hand. (Is there 
any child reading this, or hearing it read, 
who never thanks God or asks Him to bless 
his daily bread? Then is that child not a 
white heathen? ) 

The children’s sharp eyes had read cor- 
rectly. It was not the Dayspring that had 





brought the supplies. Our 
brave little ship, as I after- 
ward learned, had been 
wrecked on 6th January 
1873; and this vessel was 
the Paragon. Alas! the wreck 
had been sold at auction to a French slaving 
company, who cut a passage through the 
coral reef, and got the vessel floating again. 
The slave traders were delighted. They knew 
that many natives would unknowingly trust 
themselves to the Dayspring and be easily 
caught by the traders. We had to do some- 
thing, but what? Nothing but cry to God, 
which all the friends of our mission did day 
and night, not without tears, as we thought 
of the possible degradation of our noble 
little ship. 

Listen! The French slavers, anchoring 
their prize one night, and greatly rejoicing, 
went ashore to celebrate the event. They 
drank and feasted and reveled. But that 
night a mighty storm arose, the old Day- 
spring dragged her anchor, and at daybreak 
she was seen again on the reef, but this 
time with her back broken in two and for- 
ever unfit for service, either fair or foul. 

About this time my wife and I became 
very ill. I was reduced so far that I could 





| gave the hungry children a biscuit each, but to my surprise they just held them and didn’t eat. 
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not speak, and was reported as dying. The 
captain of a ship, having seen me, called at 
Tanna, and told the believers there that in 
all probability I was dead by that time. Our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Watt, at once started 
from Kwamera in their open boat, and 
rowed and sailed thirty miles to visit us. 
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TOO TIRED TO PRAY 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


Last night | was so very tired 
From my schoolwork and my play, 

I thought I'd climb right into bed 
And not take time to pray. 


God has so many boys and girls 
To listen to up there, 

Just for this once, | was quite sure, 
He wouldn't miss my prayer. 


And then | heard a soft voice speak; 
1 seemed to hear it say, 

“Remember how that speeding car 
Missed striking you today?" 


1 quickly knelt beside my bed 
And thanked God for His care. 

1 thought of things that | might miss 
If He should miss my prayer. 


Ee 


But a few days before they arrived I had 
fallen into a long and sound sleep, out of 
which, when I awoke, consciousness had 
again returned to me. I had passed the 
crisis, and there was no further relapse; but 
when I did regain a little strength, my 
weakness was so great that I had to travel 
about on crutches for many a day. 
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Then our baby Lena died. On Friday, 
28th March, at 3:00 A.M. she came from 
God, and seemed to both of us the angel 
child of all our flock. Alas, on Saturday I 
was seized with sciatica, such dreadful and 
agonizing pains in my legs, that I had to be 
borne to my bed, and could not stir a limb 
any more than if my back had been broken. 
My dear wife struggled to attend to the 
baby, with such help as native girls could 
give; and I directed the teachers what to do 
for the services in church next Sunday, the 
first time as yet that I had been unable to 
appear and lead them. 

From the beds where we lay, my wife 
and I could hear each other’s voices, and 
tried to console each other in our sorrowful 
and helpless state. 

On Tuesday, 1st April, the child was 
bright and vigorous; but the mother’s 
strength had been overtaxed, and she fell 
back, fainting in her bed, when helping to 
dress the baby. Next morning, to our dis- 
may, there were symptoms of wheezing 
and feverishness in the little darling. All 
due measures were at once taken to check 
these; and Williag, an experienced native, 
now having charge, kept everything warm 
and cozy. Before supper, when receiving a 
little food, Lena opened her dark blue eyes, 
and gazed up peacefully and gladly in her 
mother’s face. But, immediately after sup- 
per, within less than an hour, when the 
nurse brought her and placed her in the 
mother’s arms, the little angel died. 

Poor Williag, seeing the mother's pa- 
thetic look, and as if she herself had been 
guilty, fell on her knees and cried, “I knew 
it, Missi, I knew it! She gave two big sighs, 
and went! Alas, Missi, alas!” When the 
mother called to me something about the 
child having “fainted,” 1 was talking with 
Koris, but my heart guessed the worst. 

Alas, all means were seen to be vain! I 
could not rise, could not move, nor could 
the mother, but we prayed, in each other's 
hearing, and in the hearing of our blessed 
Lord, and He did not leave us without con- 
solation. 

In such cases the heathen usually fly away 
in terror, but our teachers were faithful and 
obedient; and our little boys, Bob and Fred, 
six and four respectively, followed all our 
tearful directions. They willingly gave up 
one of their small toy boxes to make the 
baby’s coffin. Yawaei brought calico, and 

To page 16 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


Born in a Puddle 


— eataneage loves a mosquito. The bother- 
some creatures live in every country in 
the world. But they are such interesting 
little beasties, especially the ones that are 
born in a puddle, and the others that eat by 
pumping food out of ants’ stomachs! 

Each mosquito goes through four life 
stages: egg, larva, pupa, and adult. All but 
the adult stage take place in or on the water. 
Since water can be found in all sorts of odd 
places, mosquitos are found in all sorts of 
places too. But strangely most of the dif- 
ferent kinds of mosquitoes will breed and 
grow in only one area, no matter how abun- 
dant the water supply may be somewhere 
else. 

For example, there is a mosquito in Siam 
that can grow up only in the water left by a 
rainstorm in an elephant track. It won't 
grow anywhere else. Nobody knows exactly 
why. There isn’t much water in an elephant 
track, and under the hot tropical sun this 
dries up in just a few days. So this mosquito 
has to first find a fresh track after a storm 
and lay its eggs; the eggs have to hatch; the 
larvae have to feed and grow, then pupate, 
and finally the adults must come out, all 








before the water in the track dries up! 

Another mosquito, found in India, has a 
bent beak instead of a straight one. This 
bent beak has a knob on its tip. The mos- 
quito is always found associated with a 
certain kind of ants and for good reason. 
These ants are the sole supply of food for 
the mosquitoes. 

The mosquito’s method of eating is sim- 
ply to land in the path in front of an ant, 
blocking its way. The ant tries to go around 
the mosquito, but the mosquito won't let it. 
Then the mosquito bends its beak outward, 
thrusting the knobby end right into the 
ant’s mouth. The ant by a sort of hiccup 
brings some of its food from its stomach up 
into the mouth for the mosquito to suck up. 
This goes on until either the ant’s stomach 
is empty or the mosquito’s stomach is full. 

The ant doesn’t seem to mind having its 
stomach pumped. It simply stands perfectly 
still and strokes the mosquito’s bill with 
its own antennae. The mosquito meanwhile 
rears its hind legs straight up into the air 
and buzzes its wings to show its obvious 
enjoyment of the whole process. What a 
way to get a meal! Isn’t nature strange? 


* 








The mosquito landed right in 
front of the ant, pushed its 
beak into the ant’s mouth, and 
as the ant hiccuped, ate the 
food from the ant’s stomach. 
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June looked behind her. At any moment she expected a store detective to come over and arrest her. 


| feet girls walked slowly through a five- 
and-dime store. Each of them carried 
schoolbooks in their arms. They paused be- 
fore the various counters, shaking their 
heads when asked if they wanted to buy 
something. 

“Etta, let’s go,” the younger girl urged. 

Etta’s black eyes snapped. “You want 
some new books, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but not this way 

Etta kept walking, but her words were 
low and angry. “You go on home if you 
want to! But if you do, we're not friends 
any longer!” 

June sighed. It had been this way ever 
since she had known this dark-haired girl. 
Etta got her own way regardless of what 
threat she had to use. It would almost seem 
that she had some mysterious power to 
make her friends do exactly as she wished! 
Oh, how many times had people warned 
June against her, but she would not listen. 
Because of Etta, June had learned to lie 
and cheat—and now to steal! 

They came to a counter of fiction books 
for young people, their covers bright and 
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tempting. Beside this counter were a num- 
ber of mirrors on display, and here Etta 
paused. 

“O.K., June, do just as I do. Only try not 
to act so guilty!” 

Her hands trembling, June did exactly 
what Etta told her, and a moment later the 
two girls were walking slowly from the 
store with two new books that didn’t belong 
to them. 

June could not resist looking back over 
her shoulder. Any moment she expected a 
store detective to lay a hand on her arm. 
Then they were outside in the crisp air and 
thay had not been caught. 

“See how easy it is?” Etta asked with a 
smile. “People do it all the time. It’s just as 
easy to steal clothes or—or anything else 
you want.” 

June swallowed around the lump in her 
throat. Yes, it had indeed been easy, but it 
was not so easy to forget the heaviness in 
her heart. 

Not too long after this, Etta moved to 
Michigan and June’s father was transferred 
to a job in Indiana. The books were long 
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TWO STOLEN BOOKS 


By BETTY SWINFORD 


since forgotten, but with the passing 
months the burden on June’s heart grew 
heavier. She could not determine exactly 
what it was or why she felt such vague dis- 
content, but she knew there was something 
she wanted—something she needed in her 
life. 

She had never gone to church and knew 
nothing of spiritual things, yet time and 
again she found a wordless prayer rising 
from her heart to a God she did not know. 

When her mother told her that the fam- 
ily was going to church to hear an evange- 
list who was in town, June resisted stub- 
bornly, “I don’t want to go to church!” _— 

Her mother’s voice was gentle. “We need 
to go, June. These past years we've gotten 
away from church, but we're going to start 
going again.” 

But even when June sat beside her 
mother in the hard-backed seats her 
thoughts were not on the service. That is, 
until a dark-eyed man rose behind the pul- 
pit and began to speak. He told of a love so 
strong that it sent a Saviour down to earth 
to die for a guilty world; he told of a Christ 
who satisfies the deepest longing of the 
heart and makes the life new and worth 
while. Later on he sang of this Saviour, 
and his voice melted into every corner of 
the church and right. into June’s own heart. 

“This is what I've been wanting,” she 
told herself. “But I had no idea it was 
Jesus.” There were tears in her eyes. “Oh, 
yes, I too would rather have Him than any- 
thing else in the world!” 

Before she went home that night she 


spoke with the evangelist, who explained to 
her carefully about salvation. 

“To have a spiritual rebirth,” he said, “is 
simply to trust Christ for salvation. Believe 
that He died for you, for your sins, and that 
His blood can wash away those sins.” 

After that night June’s life began to 
change. Old habits fell away. The things 
she had liked to do before disappeared, and 
she began not only to act differently but to 
think differently as well. 

Again the months passed, and one day 
two brightly covered books flashed into her 
thoughts. Instantly she knew that they were 
the two books she had stolen from the store. 
For a time she wondered what to do about 
them, then put them from her mind com- 
pletely. 

Shortly after that June moved again, this 
time to a Western State, and in the moving 
the books disappeared. But once again 
they came to her thoughts, and it was not 
so easy to forget them this time. 

“What can I do?” she asked herself. “I 
don’t even have the books now, and even if 
I did I couldn’t take them back. Surely 
God has forgiven me for that!” But to 
ease her mind she knelt and confessed 
stealing the books and asked her heavenly 
Father to forgive her. 

Still the thing stayed with her. Every 
time she knelt to pray two books flashed 
before her eyes. After weeks of this June 
sat down and wrote a letter to the manager 
of the store. 

“One day I took two books from your 

To page 18 
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BRINGING UP MISCHIEVOUS DAN 





DAN TRAPS A TWO-LEGG 


gl was up and dressed before anyone 
else in the family. This was the day that 
he intended to build a trap to catch the big 
game in the back woods right behind their 
house. 

When Father awoke, however, there was 
a note of discouragement. “Really, son, there 
just isn’t any big game around these woods. 
Occasionally there might be a deer or a rac- 
coon, but nothing very large.” 

“I tell you, Dad, there are wolves and 
bears out there, and I know the coyotes are 
thick,” said Dan with an air of authority. 
Dan knew. Yes, sir, he was twelve years 
old, he was, and if there was anything about 
the woods behind his place that he didn’t 
know, then it should go down in Ripley's 
Believe It or Not. 

“I'm making a trap today,” he told his 
smiling father, “and then you'll see.” 

He called up his friend John and together 
they made their way to the wood lot. Dan 
had brought shovels and an ax so they could 
begin at once. Dan had read about pit traps 
in a book on Africa, and he was sure they 
could do the same thing in this country. 

“We probably will have to have help when 
we actually catch a bear or a wolf,” said Dan 
with an air of importance, “but that'll be 
all right. I think it'll be fun to show my dad 
what we caught.” 

“Maybe we can sell the animals to the 
zoo!” exclaimed John. 

“Hey, that IS an idea! Why, we could 
actually name the price too. We'll be rich, 
John, rich!” 

The two boys worked at the pit trap all 
morning, only stopping now and then to 
talk of what they would do when the money 
rolled in. The more Dan talked the more he 
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By JAN S. DOWARD 


was sure they would have an animal in the 
trap within the next week and then they 
would have plenty of money. 

“What do they usually pay for bears and 
wildcats?” asked John as he wiped his brow. 

“I don’t know exactly, but I read once 
that they pay several thousand dollars for 
some of their animals. You just wait, John. 
We'll be calling the zoo soon, and then we 
will know.” 

Dan’s eyes were bright with excitement 
as he thought of how he 
would call over the tele- 
phone and tell the zoo- 
keeper that he had a wild 
animal for him. 

That afternoon Dan and 
John finished digging their 
huge hole. It looked more 
like a full-sized grave than 
anything else, but to the 
two wild-animal “bring 
‘em back alivers” it was 
the very latest in pit-trap 
styles. They were more cer- 
tain than ever that nothing 
would escape if it ever 
came through that part of 
the woods. They had me- 
thodically scattered all the 
dirt so that there was no 
telltale heap to mark the 
hole. With expert crafti- 
ness that could well have 
served a worthier cause, 
they worked diligently to 





“I’m telling you,” said Dan as 
John dug deeper, “we'll be rich 
when we sell the zoo our bear.” 
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D BEAR! 


cover up all traces of their work. Using long 
twigs from old willows, Dan and John 
built- a framework over the gaping hole 
on which they could place dry leaves and 
duff from the forest floor. 

‘“When we get this finished,” said Dan, 
“nobody will ever know where the hole is.” 

John smiled and nodded his approval. 
The whole pit-trap scheme looked fool- 
proof to him. Standing back, he called Dan 
to his side. 





“Just look at it, Dan. Sure is a beaut, 
isn’t it?” 

“T'll say. Nobody in the wide world would 
guess what's underneath all those leaves. 
Looks just like the rest of the woods, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Sure does.” : 

It was obvious that they both agreed on 
the wonder of their work. Even Dan's fa- 
ther acknowledged that they probably had 
a good trap when he heard about it that 
evening. 

“I’m sure by what you tell me, Dan, that 
it must be good.” Father's mouth twitched 
a little at the corners. “Aren’t you afraid 
though that you might catch more than an 
animal?” 

“What do you mean, Dad?” 

“I mean trapping a Mr. Dan Mathews 
sometime by accident,’ answered Father 
with a pat on the shoulder. “You never 
know, my boy. People have been fooled by 
their own devices before this.” 

“Ah, not me, Dad, not me.” Dan pointed 
his finger at his head. “I know where it is.” 

And Dan did know where the trap was. 
He and John went to the spot every night 
after school for more than a week to see 
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“BUT AS FOR ME AND 
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SERVE THE LORD.” 








what they had in their trap. But night after 
night it was the same thing—nothing. 
Dan’s enthusiasm was waning slightly as he 
thought of all that work for nothing. There 
was not the slightest trace of any footprints 
to get him excited, and if he was not ex- 
cited, then it was certain that John would 
not be either. 

Another week passed and still no cou- 
gars. No, not so much as a bunny or a chip- 
munk. The trap remained silent, covered, 
and just as the boys had left it on that first 
afternoon. 

“I tell you, John, we are probably leav- 
ing our own human smell around here and 
scaring the animals away. We shouldn't 
come here for a while and then see what 
happens.” 

This was a noble suggestion. Now the 
mothers of both boys would have them 
around home in the evenings instead of 
watching the same disappearing act night 
after night. Perhaps the chores would not 
be so hastily done. 

The days wore on into weeks, and nearly 
two months passed since the boys had dug 
the trap. Little had been said about the 
trap since Dan and John decided not to re- 
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turn every evening. The conversation of 
late had been on other things, like how to 
fill the woodbox without making so many 
trips to the shed, or how to mow the lawn 
with the least amount of effort. Dan’s mind 
was forever thinking of ways and means to 
cut corners by inventing work-saving de- 
vices. Sometimes his inventions took more 
time than if he had gone ahead and done 
the work in the conventional way in the 
first place, but at least it kept him busy, 
and that was very, very important. 

Yes, the wild-animal pit trap remained 
a mute witness to the genius of Dan and 
John. Nothing had taken place, and the 
snare was completely forgotten as the rou- 
tine of work and errands occupied their 
time. Then one evening it happened. Later 
Dan’s father said that he wished he had 
really called the zookeeper. It was all very 
exciting and for a while it had the whole 
neighborhood in an uproar. Everybody 
knew about the secret animal pit trap then. 

It all took place the evening that Dan 
and John joined the other children of the 
neighborhood in a game of ring-around-the- 
frying pan. In an all-out effort to get out of 

To page 16 
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THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


By ALFRED K. ALLAN 


gem one morning when Ulysses S. Grant 
was President of the United States, he 
and two friends went fishing. Gen. Thomas L. 
Kane was one of the friends, and the other 
was Capt. A. A. Clay. They packed their 
gear and set out for a clear, well-stocked 
trout stream on the East Branch of the 
Clarion River, Elk County, Pennsylvania. 
The three men stood in the ankle-deep 
water and cast their lines skillfully for sev- 
eral hours, but only President Grant had any 
luck. He hooked several good-sized trout. 
“Congratulations, Mr. President,” General 
Kane said as the three men assembled their 
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fishing gear in preparation for the long but 
exhilarating hike back to the Kane home. 
As the trio entered a dense section of woods 
they spied a sign nailed to a tree, which 
they hadn’t seen before. “Fishing season over, 
fishing not allowed,” the sign said. 

“We've been fishing out of season,” the 
President exclaimed. “I’ve caught these trout 
illegally!” 

“But Mr. President, you didn’t know,” 
General Kane countered. 

“Still, the law is the law,” the President 
emphasized. “Where is the nearest justice of 
the peace?” 

“There’s Albert 
over at Wilcox,” 
Clay replied. 

“Then I will go to Justice 
Aldrich and admit that I have 
broken the law. It is only 
right,” President Grant said 
with firm determination. 

So the President, with the 
basket containing his illegal 
catch slung over his shoulder, 
trudged off to Justice Ald- 
rich’s office. 

“I wish to lodge a com- 
plaint against myself,” the 
President proclaimed as he en- 
tered the justice’s office. “I 
have broken the law and I 
should pay the penalty.” 

Justice Aldrich was quite 
bewildered by his visitor's 
confession. But the President 
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Captain 
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For hours the three men fished, 
not knowing the season was over. 
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insisted that he be treated just like any other 
lawbreaker and so the justice imposed the 
regular fine for fishing out of season. Then 
he shook the President's hand. He could not 
help but admire the complete honesty and 


truthfulness of this fisherman who was 
President of the United States. 


Dan Traps a Two-Legged Bear! 
From page 14 


sight of the one who was “it,” Dan scurried 
into the timber and disappeared. Suddenly 
there was a yell—one of those bloodcur- 
dling kinds that send chills up and down 
your spine. The rest of the boys and girls 
froze right in their tracks. Suddenly John 
remembered something. 

“THE TRAP!” he shouted. And with a 
bewildered look on their faces the others 
followed as they came from their hiding 
places to see what was up. Coming into the 
clearing, John stopped short of the gaping 
hole. Something HAD fallen into the trap. 
His heart was pounding hard against his 
ribs as he ventured closer to peer into the 
yawning abyss. And then as if he had had a 
whiff of powerful laughing gas, he doubled 
up in laughter as the other children gath- 
ered around to see. Soon all the forest was 
echoing the uproarious laughter as every- 
body joined in the fun. Can you guess what 
wide-eyed monster was sprawled on the 
floor of that pit? 

I can. For you see, boys and girls, I, 
known in these stories as Dan Mathews, I 
was in there. 


Blessing Biscuits and Catching 
Spears 
From page 8 


dressed the precious body at the mother’s 
instructions. I then offered a prayer to the 
dear Lord, while the mother clasped the 
coffin in her arms. 

The little grave, dug by the teachers in 
the mission plot, was within earshot of 
where we lay, and there Bob and Fred, 
kneeling in their snow-white dresses, sang 
“There Is a Happy Land,” as their sister’s 
dust was laid in the earth and in the arms 
of Jesus who is the resurrection and the 
life. God only can ever know how our 
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hearts were torn by the pathos of that 
event, as we lay helpless, almost dying, and 
listened to our children’s trembling voices! 
Johna, the teacher, then prayed; while the 
heathen, in groups of wonder, but holding 
far aloof, had many strange ideas wakened 
in their puzzled brains. The mother and I 
gave ourselves once more away to God, and 
to the service of our dear Lord Jesus, as we 
parted from our darling Lena; and when, 
by and by, we were raised up again, and 
able to move about, often, often, did we 
find ourselves meeting together at that 
precious grave. 

Many times we were amazed at the zeal 
which the converts demonstrated. For in- 
stance, one of our chiefs, full of the Christ- 
kindled desire to seek and to save, sent a 
message to an inland chief, that he and 
four attendants would come on Sabbath 
and tell them the gospel of Jehovah God. 
The reply came back sternly forbidding 
their visit, and threatening with death any 
Christian that approached their village. Our 
chief sent in response a loving message, 
telling them that Jehovah had taught the 
Christians to return good for evil, and that 
they would come unarmed to tell them the 
story of how the Son of God came into the 
world and died in order to bless and save 
His enemies. The heathen chief sent back 
a stern and prompt reply once more, “If 
you come, you will be killed.” 

On Sabbath morning the Christian chief 
and his four companions were met outside 
the village by the heathen chief, who im- 
plored and threatened them once more. 
But the former said, “We come to you 
without weapons of war! We come only to 
tell you about Jesus. We believe that He 
will protect us today.” 

As they steadily pressed forward toward 
the village, spears began to be thrown at 
them. Some they evaded, being all except 
one most dexterous warriors; and others 
they caught with their bare hands, striking 
them and turning them aside in an incred- 
ible manner. The heathen, apparently thun- 
derstruck at these men thus approaching 
them without weapons of war, and not 
even flinging back their own spears that 
they had turned aside, desisted from mere 
surprise, after having thrown what the old 
chief called “a shower of spears.” 

Our Christian chief called out, as he and 
his companions drew up in the midst of 
them on the village public ground, “Jeho- 
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vah thus protects us. He has given us all 
your spears! Once we would have thrown 
them back at you and killed you. But now 
we come not to fight, but to tell you about 
Jesus. He has changed our dark hearts. He 
asks you now to lay down all these other 
weapons of war, and to hear what we can 
tell you about the love of God, our great 
Father, the only living God.” 

The heathen were perfectly overawed. 
They looked upon these Christians as pro- 
tected by some Invisible One! They listened 
for the first time to the story of the gospel 
and of the cross. We lived to see that chief 
and all his tribe sitting in the school of 
Christ. And there is perhaps not an island 
in these southern seas, among all those won 
for Christ, where similar acts of heroism on 
the part of converts cannot be recited by 
every missionary to the honor of our poor 
natives and to the glory of their Saviour. 

(To be continued) 


The ‘Mystic Myths” 
From page 3 


“IT can tell you how to be happy if you're 
willing to try,” said Mother. 

“How?” Hazel grunted. 

“To be happy,” continued Mother, “make 
someone else happy. Who are some of the 
other girls that Jill and her clique have 
nothing to do with? Can’t you girls get 
together and form a club to make others 
happy? Maybe someday you could even 
help Jill!” 

“Oh, Mom, don’t be funny. Who could 
ever help Jill? When would she need any 
help? She has so many pretty dresses and 
such beautiful wavy hair,” Hazel said. 

“I am in earnest,” answered Mother. “Just 
try my scheme for a few days.” 

“Well, all right,” said Hazel. “I sure hope 
it works.” 

She began to enumerate. “There is Janie 
whose clothes always look threadbare,” she 
began. “The girls call Judy, ‘Carrot Top’ 
because of her red hair and many freckles. 
Then there is Ruth, the new girl. She has 
been here only a little while. Trudie is only 
ten; Jill thinks she is too young for their 
group.” 

“You five girls could form a secret club,” 
added Mother. “Maybe you'd like to give it 
a mame and when you do something you 


could leave a little note signed with your 
secret name. I think you'd have a lot of fun 
keeping it all a mystery.” 

“Oh, that sounds good!” laughed Hazel. 
“But what could we call ourselves? The 
‘Kindness Club’? No, that’s no good. The 
‘Misfit Misses’? No. I don’t like that either.” 
Then she let out a shout. “I know. The 
"Mystic Myths.’ That’s what we'll be. Wait 
till I tell the girls tomorrow!” 

The girls liked the idea as soon as she 
told them, and in no time at all they had 
their club organized. The disgruntled, the 
shunned, the snubbed, and the unhappy 
were glad to join. 

When Grandmother Brown went to 
town and returned, she found her apples all 
picked off the ground and put in boxes by 
her cellar door and a piece of paper on top 
saying, “Mystic Myths.” 

“Who are they?” she asked in wonder. 
But there was no other clue. “Well, they 
must be mighty nice, whoever they are,” 
she decided. 

Each girl found something to do to help 
someone else. Whenever possible, they 
kept it a secret. Trudie took care of Mrs. 
Neil’s baby when she had to go on an 
errand. Hazel and Judy took turns helping 
Mrs. Smith with her ironing. Ruth per- 
suaded her brother to help her stack Mrs. 
Nichol’s load of blocks. 

One day as Hazel was coming in from the 
playground she was about to pass Jill on 
the steps when she noticed that Jill had 
been crying. Hazel leaned over to ask her 
whether she could help in any way. 

“Oh, no one likes me any more,” sobbed 
jill. 

“Yes, they do,” comforted Hazel. 

“No, they don’t, I know they don’t.” And 
Jill swished on to her seat before Hazel 
could say another word. 

The “Mystic Myths” met in special ses- 
sion that afternoon as soon as school was 
out. They decided they would give Jill a 
box of the cookies they had made when 
they had had their latest club meeting at 
Hazel’s house. Janie found a pretty card 
and wrote on it “From the ‘Mystic Myths,’ 
your friends.” 

Next day Ruth put the box on Jill’s desk. 

Jill uttered an exclamation of surprise 
when she saw it. But when she opened it 
and found the cookies inside, she squealed, 
“I know they're no good. Someone wants 
to make me sick.” 
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Judy was standing nearby and said, “I am 
sure they must be all right. I'll eat one to 
prove to you that they aren’t poison.” 

“Oh,” gasped Jill, “you must know some- 
thing about them. Do you know who the 
‘Mystic Myths’ are? Daisy and Sue and I 
have been trying so hard to find out. So 
many people have found little notes just 
signed ‘Mystic Myths.’ They are so clever.” 

“Our secret is out now. How would you 
like to join our club? We have a motto, 
‘To be happy, help someone,” joined in 
Hazel. 

“Well—it’s awfully nice of you girls to 
ask me after the way I have treated you. 
I'd love to join, and I’m sure Daisy and 
Sue would like to, too.” 

So that afternoon the mystery went out 
of the “Mystic Myths.” But it was all right. 
Everyone was friends at last. 





Two Stolen Books 
From page 11 


store. I cannot return them, but I am send- 
ing money to pay for them. You must 
wonder why I'm doing this, and the answer 
is that I am now a Christian and I feel 
God would have me make this right.” 

No reply ever came. None was needed. 
Not once after this when June knelt to 
talk with God did the two books come 
back to trouble her. 


Carol’s Birthday Wish 
From page 5 


Carol was grateful that Father understood 
how hard it was to pick the one very best 
wish, but the children were disappointed. 
When they were certain their sister wasn’t 
going to make her wish during breakfast, 
they gulped their cereal and ran outdoors to 
play. But after Father left, Carol stayed in 
the kitchen with Mother. She was glad her 
birthday had come on a day when there was 
no school. Surely she’d find the best wish 
when there were no classes to interfere 
with her thoughts. 

And she liked helping Mother with the 
birthday cake. When she was smaller 
Mother had made the cake the night before, 
after Carol was in bed so that it would be a 
surprise. But it was even more fun this way. 
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She loved swirling the fluffy pink frosting 
over the layers after Mother had taken them 
from the oven and they had cooled. 

“Isn’t it just beautiful!” Carol cried, and 
her heart seemed to sing with joy. 

It was three o'clock when the party be- 
gan. Just everyone Carol knew was invited. 
They came skipping down the street, from 
around the corner, and several that lived 
farther away came to the front door in cars. 

It was all very exciting, and at last every- 
one was there—except Margy. When Carol 
ran to Mother to ask why, she was told 
that Margy’s mother had telephoned to say 
that this was the day Margy’s father would 
sit up in a chair for the first time since his 
accident. Later when the doctor came 
oh, of course, Margy wanted to be with her 
family. 

So another guest sat at Margy’s place 
next to Carol. Carol was fond of all her 
friends, but it wasn’t quite the same not 
having her special friend beside her. 

Then the party was over. Everyone had 
squealed, “Happy birthday” a half dozen 
times, and Carol had said, “Thank you .. . 
Thank you . . .” for the lovely gifts, and all 
the guests were gone. 

Father came home shortly and he had to 
sit at the party table while Carol sliced him 
a big piece of cake. Bobbie found a pink 
paper napkin, and Ellie offered her candy bas- 
ket so he could pick the color of gumdrop 
he liked the best. He chose a red one, be- 
cause, he said, it was the color of her hair. 

Mother sat down too and sighed and 
kicked off her shoes. Carol knew she was 
tired, but just the same she looked very 
happy. Carol looked at Bobbie’s good-na- 
tured freckled face, at Ellie’s button nose 
and mischievous blue eyes, and at Father 
who could be stern and firm and yet so 
tender and understanding, and she thought 
how wonderful it was for them all to be 
together like this. And suddenly her 
thoughts went to Margy. How Margy must 
have missed her father. But now, if every- 
thing went all right 

That was the moment Carol knew with- 
out any doubt what her wish was. “I know 
what I am going to wish,” she said clearly, 
and everyone seemed to be holding his 
breath. Ellie’s eyes were round, and Bobbie 
sat forward, his mouth a little open, waiting. 

Carol drew a deep breath. “I wish—for 
Margy’s father to walk again. I wish for him 
to come home.” She felt the heavy silence, 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


re girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Donna Rahm, age 12. Route 1, Box 93, Liberal, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Reading, riding horses, swimming, 
basketball. 

Nancy Johnson, age 13. Box 475, Snoqualmie, 
Washington, U.S.A. Music, skating, sewing, reading. 

Barry Pollard, age 10. 2 Kennedy Street, Bowen, 
North Queensland, Australia. Stamps, biking, sports. 

Sandra Outman, age 11. R.R. 1, Six Lakes, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Stamps, skating, music, biking, baking, 
sewing. 

Madolyn Sands, age 16. Box 320, Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Stamps, post cards, basketball, 
ice skating, swimming. 

Kathie Bruce, age 14. Box 208, Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. Reading, swimming, basketball. 

Romeo P. Bago, age 16. Mountain View College, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
biking, ping pong, singing, wild flowers, photos. 

Ricardo P. Padilla, age 16. Mountain View College, 
Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
swimming, biking. 

Margaret Smith, age 10. Route 1, Pittsville, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Reading. 

Wayne Thelander, age 13. R.R. 2, Box 53, Jules- 
burg, Colorado, U.S.A. Riding horses, skating, motor- 
cycling. 

Sharon Kasner, age 10. Route 1, Arpin, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A. Sewing, biking, post cards, painting. 

John Edward Crowder, Box 99, Madison College, 
Madison, Tennessee, U.S.A. Stamps, photography. 

Evelyn J. Yap, age 15. 46 Malindang Street, Sta. 
Mesa Heights, Quezon City, Philippine Islands. Post 
cards, stamps, swimming, reading. 

Amelia M. Millares, age 14. 830 Basilio Street, 
Sampaloc, Manila, Philippine Islands. Swimming, pi- 
ano, reading, poetry, knitting and crocheting. 


Carole Jane Rasmussen, age 11. R.R. 1, Box 47, 
Arpin, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, cooking, 
baby tending, earning Investment money. 

Cecil Edwin Fortner, 309 White Street, Princeton, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, coins, shells, 
photos. 

Barbara Beyar, age 14. Route 2, Box 138, Raymond, 
Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, photography, riding 
horses. 

Sharon Branham, age 14. Box 386, Menlo, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses. 

Pat Johnson, age 15. Route 1, Box 269, Raymond, 
Washington, U.S.A. Swimming. 

Dolores Prosser, age 14. R.R. 1, Salmon Arm, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. Swimming, playing ball. 

Pamela Benson, age 11. 4619 W. 147th Street, 
Lawndle, California, U.S.A. Reading, drawing. 

Ivan Fraser, age 12. Glen Margaret, Halifax County, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. Stamps, skiing, skating, swim- 
ming, boating. 

Aileen Wall, Grey Street, Dargaville, North Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Athletics. 

Dwight Johnson, age 11. Box 29, Malakwa, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada. Stamps, pets, reading. 

Glenn Johnson, age 13. Box 29, Malakwa, British 
Columbia, Canada. Reading, biking, swimming, skat- 
ing. 

Fred Humbert, age 13. Route 1, Box 400, North 
Bend, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, models, stamps. 

Bobby Pepper, age 15. Second Street, Denton, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Wishes to write to anyone who 
will trade stamps with him. 

Reed Andrew Qualley, age 12. Box 301, Elma, 
Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, riding horses, baseball, 
tennis, piano, singing. 

Florita de Asis, age 16. Batad, Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands. Stamps, piano, games. 

Fe de Asis, age 14. Batad, Iloilo, Philippine Is- 
lands. Stamps, softball, reading. 

Letecia Langga, West Visayan Academy, P.O. Box 
502, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. Stamps, photos, 
reading. 

Lydda Bartolome, age 14. 59 Malvar Street, Carles, 
Hoilo, Philippine Islands. Stamps, photos, piano, read- 
ing. 

Linda Waterhouse, age 13. RFD 2, Bryant Pond, 


Maine, U.S.A. Piano, violin, singing, sewing, base- 
ball, basketball. 








saw the startled look on Ellie’s face, and 
heard Bobbie mutter, “Aw, Carol.” 

But Carol was very sure of herself. Im- 
mediately after she said it she felt good and 
happier than if she’d asked for the pink 
party dress and new white slippers. She 
looked at the children’s bewildered faces 
and thought, “Poor dears. They can’t under- 
stand. They are just children. But some- 
day a 

Mother’s hand covered Carol's on the 
table. She didn’t speak, but her eyes seemed 





to say, “There comes a time when we get 
over foolish and selfish wishes. I’m glad 
that my little girl has reached that time so 
soon.” 

And Father said, “There is only One who 
can grant that wish, Carol. Shall we ask 
Him to do so if it is His will?” 

He looked around at each member of his 
family and they all nodded agreement. And 
so, quietly, they slipped to their knees and 
Father prayed. It was a short, rather simple 

To page 22 
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IX—Philip's Works in Samaria 


(JUNE 1) 


Memory VERSE: “Then Philip opened his 
mouth, and began at the same scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus” (Acts 8:35). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch as told in Acts 8:26-40. Go over the 
memory verse a few times and review it every 
day during the week. 

SUNDAY 
The Scattered Church 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

There were very few believers outside of 
Jerusalem before the death of Stephen, but 
after the commotion stirred up by his speech 
of defense before the Sanhedrin council and his 
cruel stoning to death there came a great 
change. Verses 3 and 4 will tell you what hap- 
pened to the believers. 

“That Stephen was not the only one who suf- 
fered death may be seen from Saul’s own 
words, ‘And when they were put to death, I 
gave my voice against them.’ ”’—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 103. 

Did the fact that their new-found faith had 
brought such bitter persecution silence the dis- 
ciples? Not one bit! They “went every where 
preaching the word,” the Bible tells us. The 
gospel of Christ was the true treasure to them, 
and they were willing to pay with their lives for 
it, if need be. 

“When they were scattered by persecution, 
they went forth filled with missionary zeal. They 
realized the responsibility of their mission. 
They knew that they held in their hands the 
bread of life for a famishing world; and they 
were constrained by the love of Christ to break 
this bread to all who were in need. The Lord 
wrought through them. Wherever they went, 
the sick were healed, and the poor had the gos- 
pel preached unto them.’—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 106. 

For further reading: 
tles, p. 105, pars. 1, 2. 


The Acts of the Apos- 
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THINK! Do you value the gospel highly 
enough to witness for Christ if it meant risking 
your life to do so? 

Pray to have a true appreciation of the worth 
of the gospel. 

MONDAY 
The Gospel in a New Land 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

In verse 5 find the name of one who was very 
active in missionary work in Samaria. 

This Philip is not the apostle Philip, but one 
of the seven deacons elected to help bear the 
burdens of the apostles. You can read how suc- 
cessful his work was in verses 6 and 7. 

Through the woman to whom Jesus gave a 
Bible study at Sychar’s well, the way had been 
prepared for the gospel. Jesus had spent two 
days in Samaria, and His words had been re- 
ceived with gladness. The Samaritans gave a 
welcome to the disciples of Jesus and eagerly 
accepted their teachings. Verse 8 tells us how 
the Samaritans were affected by the gospel. 

The gospel was going forward. The disciples 
remembered Christ’s words on the Mount of 
Olives before He ascended to heaven, “Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). They had 
borne their witness in Jerusalem until they 
were thrust out, now they were preaching the 
gospel in Samaria. Before them lay the chal- 
lenge to witness to “the uttermost part of the 
earth.” 

For further reading: 
tles, p. 106, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK how, among strange people in a 
strange land, the disciples fearlessly preached 
the gospel. 


The Acts of the Apos- 


Pray that when you find yourself among 
strangers you may be as eager to be a light 
bearer. 


TUESDAY 
The Man Who Wanted to Buy the Holy Spirit. 
Open your Bible to Acts 8. 





An interesting episode occurred while Philip 
was in Samaria. There was a man in the city 
who had caused quite a stir. Find his name and 
what he did in verses 9 to 11. 

Along with many others in the city, he 
listened to Philip’s sermons and was impressed 
by what he heard. He even went so far as to be 
baptized. But the old self was not dead in him. 
He still cherished in his heart the desire to be 
looked on as “some great one.” 

The work had gone so well that the apostles 
sent to Jerusalem to ask Peter and John to 
come down. They laid their hands on the newly 
baptized ones and prayed that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit. 

Simon looked on in wonderment as he saw 
what the Holy Spirit could do for ordinary 
people. How he would like to have that power! 
But he desired it for selfish purposes only. 
Read his request in verses 18 and 19. 

That showed how little he understood the 
message of the gospel, didn’t it? 

Isaiah tells us to buy salvation ‘without 
money and without price.’”’ The Holy Spirit is 
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a free gift from God, not something to be bought. 
The price we pay for the Spirit is surrender of 
the heart and will. 
Read Peter's words to him in verses 20 to . 
This frightened Simon. Look in verse 24 and 
see what he asked the apostle to do. 
For further reading: Read about Jesus’ work 
in Samaria in John 4: A 
THINK how important it 
surrender to Jesus. 
Pray to be able to forget self and pride. 


is to make a full 


WEDNESDAY 

Special Assignment for Philip 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

The disciples continued preaching, going even 
into the small villages in Samaria. 

One day an angel appeared to Philip with 
special instructions. Read them in verse 26. 

“And he arose and went,” we read. No ques- 
tioning at such strange direction, no delay to 
get started. It was God’s word to him, and he 
must obey. 
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Three pictures in one: Philip talking to the Ethiopian, showing him the water, and baptizing him. 
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Down into the uninhabited country to the 
south Philip went. After a while he saw a cloud 
of dust and heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
and the roll of chariot wheels. From the north 
was coming a chariot. As it approached, Philip 
noticed a dark-skinned man obviously of high 
position, sitting in the chariot with a parchment 
roll open in his hands. He was scanning it 
eagerly. Find who the man was and the high 
position he occupied in verse 27. 

Philip heard a whisper in his ear as the Holy 
Spirit told him to go near to the chariot and 
speak to the man. 

Unquestioning, Philip did as the divine mes- 
senger told him. How did he open conversation 
with the Ethiopian? Read verse 30. 

In his reply, the Ethiopian showed his eager- 
ness to know the truth. Read what he said in 
verse 31. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 107. 

THINK of Philip’s readiness to go where 
he was needed. 

Pray to be willing and ready to go where 
Jesus needs you. 


THURSDAY 


Baptism in the Desert 

Open your Bible to Acts 8. 

Philip noticed that the Ethiopian was read- 
ing from the book of Isaiah—the fifty-third 
chapter—the one that describes Christ’s suffer- 
ings. 

The man had gone up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. He was evidently a believer in the true 
God. He had heard strange stories while there, 
and he was searching for an understanding of 
them. 

He read the passage from Isaiah, and then 
asked Philip, “Of whom speaketh the prophet 
this? of himself, or of some other man?”’ 

This was just the opening Philip needed to 
tell him about the “other man” who had suf- 
fered for the sins of the world. See in verse 35 
how he took advantage of this inquiry. 

The Ethiopian drank in every word. He 
wanted to be a disciple and teach others of 
Jesus. As they drove along he noticed some 
water near the roadway. “See, here is water,” 
he said; “what doth hinder me to be baptized?” 

Read Philip’s reply in verse 37. 

Ordering the driver to bring the chariot to a 
halt, Philip and the Ethiopian stepped down, 
went down into the water, and the sacred ordi- 
nance of baptism was carried out. 

And so was born one more disciple to carry 
the gospel to “the uttermost part of the earth.” 

A strange thing happened as Philip and the 
eunuch came up out of the water. What was it? 
Read about it in verses 39 and 40. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 109. 

THINK how God could have sent an angel 
to instruct the Ethiopian, but how He used the 
angel just to direct a man for this purpose. 

Pray to be ready to be directed to whatever 
God may have for you to do. 


FRIDAY 


Are you sure of every point in this week’s 
lesson? These ten questions will help you check 
yourself. Look up the references to any ques- 
tions you may not know the answers to. 

1. Who worked havoc in the churches, im- 
prisoning many of the believers? (Acts 8:3.) 

2. When this persecution sent the disciples 
into different regions, did they keep their faith 
quiet for fear of further trouble? (Acts 8:4.) 

3. Who was very active in the cause of Christ 
in the city of Samaria? (Acts 8:5.) 

4. Name some of the things this deacon did 
in that region. (Acts 8:6.) 

5. Who had caused quite a stir in the city 
with the sorceries he had performed? (Acts 8:9- 
11.) 

6. How did he try to obtain the gift of the 
Holy Ghost? (Acts 8:18, 19.) 

7. Where did an angel direct Philip to go one 
day? (Acts 8:26.) 

8. Arrived at the spot indicated by the angel, 
whom did Philip meet there and what was he 
doing? (Acts 9:27, 28.) 

9. What did Philip do for this man of high 
position? (Acts 8:35.) 

10. What was the result of this missionary 
contact? (Acts 8:38.) 





Carol’s Birthday Wish 
From page 19 


prayer, but each heart there echoed it, and 
it ascended to the heavenly Father five 
wishes strong. 

When the telephone rang after dinner 
Carol ran to answer. 

“It’s me . - Margy. Oh, Carol—the most 
wonderful thing 

Even over the telephone Carol could hear 
her friend’s excitement. She listened care- 
fully. No, Margy’s father couldn’t seem to 
walk, not at first. Then when hope was 
almost gone, he wanted to try again. And 
that time—— 

“Oh, Carol! It won't be long before he 
comes home and 4 

When Carol came back to her family, 
no one needed to ask a thing. They looked 
at her glowing face and knew. Carol's 
birthday wish had been granted. 














COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Little Tyke a 


A real, live African lioness—but no one needed to be 

afraid of her, because she was friendly, playful, and a strict 

_vegetarian. You will enjoy this true story of her life from 

‘ the time she was born until her untimely death as a tele- 

as & ' vision star. Little Tyke was the winner of television's “You 
Asked for It” all-time award. 

The touching and yet often amusing story is told by the 
man who raised Little Tyke. 
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KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT. 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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1. The elephant herd moved slowly up the hills, 
feeding as they went. To Kari, as he followed his 
mother, the jungle was an interesting place with 
little to fear and much to see. 2. Monkeys chattered 
down from the trees as the elephants reached up for 








4. The little muntjacs would bark and dash away 
like the wild pigs, but the bigger deer like the sam- 
bar and beautifully spotted chital stood and watched 
the elephants as they passed. 5. As Kari grew older 
he began to pull bamboo leaves off and stuff them 


7. But even in this happy Eden life Kari found that 
there were dangers. The big pythons did not bother, 
but there were many poisonous serpents that even 
elephants must avoid. 8. Once in a sunny forest 
glade Kari saw a beautiful peacock and marveled as 
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leaves and twigs to eat. 3. Occasionally a litter of 
wild pigs would dart away from the undergrowth, 
squealing and grunting as the giant animals advanced. 
Kari soon realized that the elephants were indeed the 
undisputed kings of the jungle where they lived. 





in his mouth as his mother did. 6. When there were 
no more leaves that she could reach he saw her butt 
down some of the smaller trees. Then there was 
plenty for her and also for him to reach. The ele- 
phants did not quarrel, but lived together in peace. 





the bird vainly spread the beautiful feathers of its 
tail. 9. But “pride goeth before destruction, and an 
haughty spirit before a fall.” Kari saw a movement 
in the bushes near him and made out the form of a 
clouded leopard sneaking up behind the peacock. 





